CHARLES   FROHMAN

"No," said he, "it's confoundedly difficult to find the
girl with the smile and the actor with charm. It is
pure accident. There are players of international
reputation who can't draw a dollar. There are chits
of chorus-girls who can play a night of sixteen hundred
dollars in Youngstown, Ohio."

"And the play doesn't matter?" I inquired.

"There you've got me," said Frohman, as the crlpes
Suzette arrived in their chafing-dish. "My interest
makes me pretend that the play's the thing. I con-
gratulate foreign authors on a week of fourteen thousand
dollars in Chicago, and they go away delighted. But I
know, all the time, that of this sum the star drew
thirteen thousand nine hundred dollars, and the author
the rest."

"To what do you attribute such a state of af-
fairs?"

"Feminine curiosity.    God bless the women."

"Are there no men in your audiences?" I asked.

"Only those whom the women take," said Frohman,
"The others go to musical shows. Have some more
crapes Suzette."

"But what do the critics say?" I persisted.

"My dear Paul," said Frohman, solemnly, "they
call me a 'commercial manager' because I won't play
Ibsen or Maeterlinck. They didn't help me when I tried
for higher game. I had years of poverty, years of pri-
vation. To-day I take advantage of a general feminine
desire to view Miss Tottie Coughdrop; and, to the
critics, I'm a mere Bulgarian, a 'commercial manager,'
So was Lester Wallack when he admitted 'The World*
to his classic theater. So was Augustin Daly when he
banished Shakespeare in favor of 'The Great Ruby.'

324r old friend Aristotle."
